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the Natives Representative Council of twenty-two members,
of whom six are officials, and sixteen are non-official natives
who hold seats for five years. Four of the non-official
members are appointed by the government, and the remainder
are elected like the senators who represent the natives and
from the same electoral areas. While the chairman, who
is the secretary of native affairs, has a casting vote, the
other five officials are without votes. With functions purely
advisory, the council reports upon projected legislation affect-
ing the native population, assesses financial measures, venti-
lates grievances, and makes recommendations to Parliament
or to the Provincial Councils. This system of treating the
natives as a separate people for representative purposes will
make them increasingly conscious of their distinct identity
in the political structure of the Union. The act of 1936
is also broadly segregational in that it provides for a com-
munal native electoral roll in the Cape and a special status
for parliamentary members elected by the natives.
The present political segregation obviously avoids major
difficulties because it is so elementary; it touches only the
fringe, not the heart, of real power. The white people still
retain an almost exclusive control of the Parliament, the
administrative system, and the judiciary. The acute prob-
lems of segregation would really begin with the extension and
elaboration of the system into a complete communal scheme
of rule. When the growth in political consciousness among
the Bantu creates a pressure for their wider representation
in Parliament and for extended power in the native council,
the segregational regime will face its crucial test. But the
vast inertia of the Bantu and their lack of social homoge-
neity retard the awakening of political consciousness. Those
who have least assimilated the social heritage of the west are
cleft into tribal divisions with linguistic differences, while
those who no longer cling to the tribal order are also without
unity, moving in uneasy stages of transition from primitive
paganism to western Christianity. The educated native at
present is mentally isolateH from the mass of his fellows, and
usually unable to provide significant political leadership.8
8W. G. A. Mears, "The Educated Native in Bantu Communal Life," in
I. Schapera (ed.), Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa.